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Letters to the Editors 





Sees Fear Dominant in Chapel Hill Case 





Indicates Broader Problem 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have noticed that THe OUTLOOK has 
stopped carrying news of the Chapel Hill 
situation.* Perhaps pressure has been 
brought to bear upon you, or perhaps not 
enough of us in presbytery who would 
prefer to see a more redemptive handling 
of the situation have had courage enough 
to express our feelings. 

I have only been a member of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church for a little 
over four years, but I come from a Re- 
formed background so that the theology 
and church government of the Presby- 
terian Church are not new to me. What 
I do feel is new is something that is hard 
to put in words but nevertheless very real 
and at times almost terrifying. And it 
bears directly on this Chapel Hill situa- 
tion. 

The longer I have been in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church the more aware of 
this I have become. It is an undercurrent 
of divisiveness, a constant emotional con- 
flict and fear between the “liberal” and 
“conservative” elements within our de- 
nomination. (I use these qualifying terms 
for want of better ones.) A certain ‘“Mc- 
Carthyism” has taken hold of many of 
our ministers and people, so that when 
this divisiveness comes to a head over an 
issue of policy or proposed change, emo- 
tions of fear and distrust rather than of 
Christian love come forward to motivate 
actions. This was shown prior to the 
breaking of the Chapel Hill case, in 
Orange Presbytery, by the handling of a 
call to one of our ministers to the church 
serving one of our church-related colleges. 

Ever since we came here in 1948, and 
long before that, there has been in evi- 
dence among many ministers and lay 
people in presbytery, a distrust of Charles 
Jones and his ministry in Chapel Hill. It 
is amazing how much of this distrust has 
been founded on rumor rather than upon 
first-hand experience. To a great extent 
it seems to be a fear of the unusual, the 
liberal. A person who is unafraid to 
deviate a bit from the traditional norm 
of behavior in his calling, who speaks 
boldly about social injustices, upsets peo- 
ple who are rather satisfied with life as 
they know it. It is this same fear of 
changing the southern status quo that 
directs so much criticism towards the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, because it has been looked to for 
years as one of the more liberal Southern 
universities. 

I feel personally that when the presby- 
tery commission to investigate the Chapel 
Hill church undertook their task. many 
of the commissioners did so with the idea 
of somehow stemming the liberal trend of 
the Chapel Hill ministry. Their first re- 
ports and the attitudes they engendeved 
from the majority of the townspeople are 
to a great extent indicative of their ap- 
proach. While some serious irregulari- 
ties in church procedures were found, the 
prevailing commission attitude has been 
to see justice done according to Presby- 
terian law, rather than to seek through 
the working of Christian love in human 
relations to redeem the situation. 

It seems now that the Master and his 
way of redeeming love has been pushed 
aside for the sake of principle and law. 
The Chapel Hill congregation and their 
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pastor feel that they have not been dealt 
with fairly and have been driven into a 
position they do not like but in which they 
feel they have to stand for the sake of 
principle. The Commission on the other 
hand have driven themselves into another 
position where they feel they must stand 
in order to uphold the actions they have 
taken. 

It is a tragic situation. It affects not 
only the Presbyterian church in Chapel 
Hill and the second one which the Com- 
mission has recently organized there, but 
all of the churches in presbytery, and 
also our denomination as a whole. Many 
people, both within our denomination and 
outside of it, are raising the question, “Is 
this the way Presbyterianism works?” To 
other people the issue has become such 
an emotional one that they can no longer 
think nor act in an unbiased way. 

I cannot help wondering if the removal 
of the present pastor would actually solve 
the problem. The congregation involved 
undoubtedly needs a liberal ministry that 
dares to confront the hard problems of 
our present world with the spirit of Christ. 
It is bound to take stands that will be 
objected to by the conservative element 
within our church. Even when the officers 
correct their irregularities in church pro- 
cedures and become better informed ac- 
cording to Presbyterian doctrine, will 
they be able to find a minister able to 
meet their needs and also able to satisfy 
presbytery? Any minister who comes into 
this presbytery is subject to the closest 
scrutiny if he is the least bit suspected of 
being a liberal. 

The words of Paul in Colossians con- 
cerning the qualities of the new life in 
Christ, are very fitting here: “Put on then, 
as God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, 
compassion, kindness, lowliness, meek- 
ness, and patience, forbearing one another 
and, if one has a complaint against an- 
other, forgiving each other; as the Lord 
has forgiven you, so you also must for- 
give. And above all these put on love, 
which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony. And let the peace of Christ rule 
in your hearts, to which indeed you were 
called in the one body.” 

Rutu E. (Mrs. John E.) ENsIGN. 

(A member of the New Hope Presby- 
terian Church, Route 2, Chapel Hill—just 
so you don’t think of me as an unhappy 
member of the congregation in question.) 


*EDITORS’ NOTE — We were not 


aware of any failure to keep our readers 





well informed about this case. We have 
reported developments each week just as 
promptly as they were learned. We have 
made editorial comment when we thought 
it appropriate to do so. Chapel Hill 
items have appeared here Dec. 15, 22, 
29, Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 23, Mar. 2, and in 
this issue!—in addition to letters in other 
issues. 
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7-1 Vote Dissolves C. H. Pastorate 


Orange Presbytery Commission Refuses to Specify Charges Against Jones 


The pastoral relations of Charles M. 
Jones and the Chapel Hill, N. C., church 
have been dissolved by a commission of 
Orange Presbytery. The commission 
voted 7-1 in favor of the action, with 
Joseph M. Garrison, Greensboro pastor, 
in the minority. 

In announcing its action, the commis- 
sion gave no more specific reasons than 
those it had mentioned earlier. It told 
of its repeated request for Mr. Jones’ 
voluntary resignation, which he declined 
to offer. It cited the authority given by 
the Book of Church Order for the dis- 
solution of such relations “at the request 
of one or both of the parties, or when 
the interest of religion imperatively de- 
mands it.” It declared its judgment that 
“the interest of religion imperatively de- 
mands it,” and made its action effective 
March 1. 

Z. T. Piephoff, Greensboro pastor and 


chairman of the commission, told of the 
action a week after it had been taken. 

Newspaper reports accompanying the 
announcement said the action “is expected 
to touch off a secessionist movement 
among the Chapel Hill church members, 
most of whom are staunch supporters of 
the popular minister” (see below). There 
was also mention of a possible appeal of 
the decision to the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, the next higher court of the church. 

Dr. Garrison declined to make his 
minority report public without the ap- 
proval of the chairman. Later, however, 
he yielded to requests that his statement 
be made public “lest the content of the 
minority report be a matter of specula- 
tion.” 

Dr. Garrison urged the commission to 
follow a course “in keeping with the great 
heritage of the Presbyterian Church and 
. .. the Christian spirit of tolerance and 


forgiveness.’’ He favored “the return of 
the ‘sense of responsibility and the fact 
of accountability to the pastor and officers 
of the Chapel Hill church,’ by requesting 
them to set forth in specific terms the pro- 
posed changes deemed necessary and ade- 
quate by them.” 

If the commission could agree to these, 
then a progress report would be expected 
in six months and a second report in an- 
other six months, allowing time for the 
return of the pastor from his leave of ab- 
sence (with the Save-the-Children Foun- 
dation in Kingsport, Tenn.). 

Dr. Garrison expressed “high confi- 
dence” that such a course as he proposed 
would produce “real results.” If it didn’t, 
he said, the commission could then bring 
the case before the presbytery, together 
with all existing evidence, and ask for 
advice and action on the part of the entire 
body. 

On the following Sunday members of 
the congregation met informally and 
named six officers to draw up a formal 
complaint to be filed when the commis- 
sion’s report goes to the presbytery, car- 
rying the case to the synod. 


Chapel Hill Procedure Called ‘Travesty on Justice’ 


Pointing to the recommendations of the 
judicial commission of Orange Presbytery 
as a “travesty on justice,” members of the 
Chapel Hill, N. C., congregation have 
issued a statement reviewing the contro- 
versy as they see it. (OuTLooK, Dec. 15 
ff.) 

The 1,200-word statement, signed by 
many of the officers and members, was the 
first formal word since the commission 
asked for the resignation of Charles M. 
Jones as pastor. Mr. Jones declined to 
resign without the customary procedure 
and the filing of formal charges, though 
he recognized the commission’s authority 
to dissolve the pastoral relationship. 

The statement of the members pointed 
to the identity of seven members of the 
commission as members of the presbytery’s 
council and charged that they had not 
been unbiased from the beginning. It 
called a “bribe” the commission’s offer of 
funds for a better church building if they 
dismissed the pastor. The statement de- 
clared that promises of conferences with 
the officers in an effort to work out a sat- 
isfactory solution had not been kept. 

Commission members, asked to com- 
ment on the statement, declined to do so. 





This review of the controver- 
sy in the Chapel Hill-Orange 
Presbytery case appeared sev- 
eral days before the commis- 
sion’s action was announced 
dissolving the pastorate. 











At the present time the commission is 
completely in charge of the Chapel Hill 
situation and no congregational meetings 
can be held or other official actions taken 
except by its permission. 

Text of the statement is as follows: 

Each day we are met by people who 
are distressed by the effect that this con- 
troversy is having on the cause of Pres- 
byterianism in particular and on Chris- 
tianity in general. Some may feel that 
Mr. Jones should accept the inevitable 
and resign. Some indeed may feel that 
in this way the greater good may be 
served. 

No agency in a democratic nation 
which does not respect the honor and per- 
son of the least of its members can main- 
tain the respect of its followers. So it 


is in this conflict. If Mr. Jones is forced 
out under a cloud of secrecy, much more 
will be lost than a good preacher. The 
honor and dignity of a congregation and 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
are involved. If, as we believe, an in- 
justice is being done, it will be a long 
time until the scars will heal. 


Story Is Re-Told 


We would like to proceed with a chron- 
ological review of the facts as they have 
appeared from our perspective. We be- 
lieve that these facts will speak for them- 
selves, and that they will clearly indicate 
the existence of a travesty on justice. 

Early in March, 1952, the council (the 
executive committee) of Orange Presby- 
tery received a petition from 20 persons 
residing in Chapel Hill asking for the 
establishment of a second church, in their 
words, “to meet more adequately the spir- 
itual and pastoral needs of our commu- 
ity.” Seven of the persons signing the 
petition were members of the present 
church (about two per cent of the mem- 
bership), only three having been active 

(Continued on page 10) 








Lingle Sees Scotland Reunions 
Pointing the Way for America 


Tracing the tragic divisions of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, Walter 
L. Lingle, writing in the Christian Ob- 
server, shows that these divisions weak- 
ened the church and kept it from exercis- 
ing the influence which marked its early 
years in this country. 

The Church of Scotland, from which 
the American church came, says Dr. 
Lingle, may be pointing the way for the 
Presbyterians of America through the 
reunions that have come about in the past 
fifty years. 

Dr. Lingle, president emeritus of Da- 
vidson College and a former moderator 
of the General Assembly, is looked upon 
as one of the leaders of the church. Says 
he: 

“At the time of the organization of the 
first General Assembly the Presbyterian 
Church occupied the most influential po- 
sition of any denomination in America. 
... (It) had the opportunity of becoming 
the greatest church in America, not sim- 


ply in point of numbers but in point of 
influence and service. . . . 

“Matthew Arnold was right when he 
said that Presbyterians are as prone to 
division as sparks to fly upward... . All 
these controversies and divisions caused 
the Presbyterians to lose their command- 
ing place of influence in the nation that 
they had at the time of the organization 
of the first General Assembly in 1789, 
and they have not yet quite regained it. 

“For a hundred and fifty years the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland was a history of controversies 
and divisions and sub-divisions, until it 
looked as if the church might destroy 
herself by her own internal controversies 
and divisions. But after that came what 
we might call an era of goodwill, and 
the history of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland for the past forty or fifty years 
has been a history of reunions, until they 
have in Scotland one great Presbyterian 
Church. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a live radio program, are Jack B. McMichael, 
Dallas, Texas, regional director of religious education for Texas and Oklahoma; 
and Wade H. Boggs, Jr., of the faculty of the General Assembly’s Training School. 


WHY DID HE FLEE? 


If Christ has all power why did he 
flee from city to city? 

McMicnaet: I think you will find 
that the Master fled both from his friends 
and from his enemies. His purpose was 
not to use the power, which he had as a 
person in the Godhead, to enforce either 
a plan or to bring to pass a kingdom, but 
it was to carry out a purpose for which 
he came to earth. Because of that Christ 
did not use his power either to destroy 
men or to take away the obstacles. He 
did on occasion, as you remember, when 
he preached in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, use his power to disappear from the 
crowd because they would have destroyed 
him. However, I think we could say 
that Christ’s power was not at all in re- 
lationship to his fleeing. It was his pur- 
pose that made him flee from place to 
place. 

Boccs: It seems to me that his purpose 
of training the disciples entered into 
his going from one city to another. Had 
he encountered resistance which would 
have led to his death immediately then he 
would have died without his disciples 
having been prepared to carry on his 
work. Therefore, in order for his ulti- 


4 


mate purpose to be accomplished it was 
necessary that he withdraw from time to 
time from places where there was most 
opposition. 


WHERE IS LAZARUS? 


Where is Lazarus who was raised 
from the dead? Also, what about the 
son of the widow of Nain and the 
daughter of the centurion? 


Boccs: I can give a brief, simple and 
clear answer to this question: I don’t 
know. I suppose the questioner wants 
to know what became of these persons 
after they died a second time. My guess 
is that these people, after having experi- 
enced something as remarkable as being 
raised from the dead, lived very close to 
God thereafter, and were loyal followers 
of Christ until they died a second time. 
Presumably, their present condition is 
the same as that of all other faithful 
Christians who have departed this life. 
The position of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith on this matter stands in 
contrast both to a belief in “soul-sleeping” 
and to a belief in purgatory. It teaches 
that the souls of the righteous, at death, 
return immediatelv to God and are then 
made perfect in holiness. 


“Perhaps the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland is pointing the 
way for the Presbyterians of America. 
It may be that God wants us to hear 
again the voice that issued from that first 
Assembly (in Philadelphia) calling upon 
all American Presbyterians of every name 
to cultivate a spirit of unity and coopera- 
tion.” 


Schedule Two Religious 
Three-Dimensional Movies 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—Two of the 11 
three-dimensional movies Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox plans to make this year will be 
on religious subjects, it was announced 
here by Harry Ballance, southern division 
manager of the film company. 

One will be a version in color of “A 
Man Named Peter,” Catherine Mar- 
shall’s best-selling story about her late 
husband who was chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate. The other will be a film adap- 
tation of ‘The Robe,” the late Lloyd 
C. Douglas’ best-seller religious novel. 





Crowned by Goodness 


. . . being by interpretation King of 
righteousness—Read Hebrews 6:19-7:3. 


Of Melchisedec there is as little to be 
said as there is little known. He is a 
name, a memory, a symbol, and in ret- 
rospect king of peace because he was 
king of righteousness. 

It is the last title that counts because 
it recalls to us the supremacy of right- 
eousness as the final test of any enter- 
prise and the sovereign condition of any 
peace. 

The very air is full of questions: “Will 
it pay?” “Will it win?” “Will it last?” 
“Can I get away with it?” The master 
question of all goes unasked by war 
lords and power lords: “Is it right?” 
Right and wrong sit behind the final bars 
of judgment, say the last word about 
pride and power and all their enterprises. 
They are “of the nature of things.”’ Earth 
and sea and sky are their witnesse:, and 
the long issues of life. 

Clear moral judgments possess an il- 
luminating power no other judgments 
have. They do not promise to make life 
easy; they do make it strong, wise, vic- 
torious. To be regal in righteousness is 
to have won the noblest of coronations. 


Let Us Pray: Grant to us, Lord, we 
beseech thee, the spirit to think and do 
always such things as are rightful; that we 
who cannot do anything that is good with- 
out thee, may be thus enabled to live 
according to thy will and being sufficient 
in righteousness may be rewarded by 
peace, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. 


—Gaius GLENN ATKINS in The Fellowhip of 
Prayer, distributed by the National Council of 
Churches’ Dept. of Evangelism. 
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e Looking at the growing suburbs in rapidly-growing 
Southern cities, an experienced hand at the job tells 


How to Start a New Church 


HE BEST FIELD for fruitful re- 

ligious work is the new growing sub- 
urbs of thriving cities. ‘The population 
of America is fluid. New industries and 
factories are drawing the people to the 
cities. New suburbs spring up like mush- 
rooms. Contractors and carpenters and 
plumbers have their hands full. Young 
married couples assemble from all the 
states. They make cosmopolitan com- 
munities. The architecture is determined 
by the amount of money invested in the 
home. Some houses cost from $8000 to 
$10,000; some from $10,000 to $15,000. 
Many people put as much as $25,000 into 
their homes, and successful men in middle 
life who are settling down may invest 
$50,000 in them. 

In America we Christians build six- 
teen churches to serve 10,000 people. 
This is not too many, for very few pastors 
can care for a flock of more than 700. 
The Baptist, Church of Christ and Meth- 
odist groups are keen on building new 
churches, and they get into these suburbs 
early. Their increase of members and 
offerings come from the suburban 
churches. I believe that we Presbyterians 
have something valuable to add to life, 
so one of the sixteen churches should be 
Presbyterian. 


The Question of Sponsorship 


Who should sponsor the new church? 
This is the work of the presbytery, but 
unless it has a very active and keen 
chairman of church extension, it will not 
engage in building new churches. Any- 
way, the presbytery is not the best spon- 
sor, for it is made up of a group of pastors 
and elders, each interested in the work 
of his own church, and very few of them 
are able financially to do much to build 
anew one. 

It is fortunate when the sponsor is a 
good church in the same city. Every 
church should be ambitious and eager to 
start a new one, just as a young couple 
desire to have children. That is what 
a church is for. It is entrusted with the 
gospel of salvation, and its members 
should be trained to teach others, begin 
Sunday schools and start new churches. 
In one place the new church had an out- 
post in two years. Another new church 
has helped some of its members to build 
an outpost in five years which will be 
organized as a church in a short time. 
If the sponsoring church cannot pay all 
the salary and expenses of the minister 
in the baby church, let the presbytery 
come in and do its duty, using home mis- 
sion funds. 

The First Church of Huntington, W. 
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Dr. Logan (see cover) has been 
cited in these columns before as a 
“Notable Presbyterian.” 
long a distinguished missionary to 
Japan, serving there until war con- 
ditions sent the missionaries home. 
Last year, however, he went back 
to Japan for a nation-long preach- 
ing tour sponsored by the great 
Japanese Christian, Kagawa, whom 
Dr. Logan helped to win to Christ 
years ago. Since 1941 he has de- 
voted himself with enthusiasm and 
great success to the establishment 
of brand-new churches in growing 
suburbs. Now, as he begins his 
fourth, we have asked him to tell 
how he goes about it so that others 
may learn the way. Pictures of the 
Roanoke, Huntington, and Lexing- 
ton, Ky., churches appear on the 


cover.—EDS, 


He was 











Va., called us to build a suburban church 
and paid all of our salary as long as we 
lived in Huntington (about two years 
and a half), gave $5,000 a year for four 
vears for the building fund even when 
I declined it, because it wanted to be sure 
of the new church’s success. 

Under no circumstances should the 
sponsor, whether it is a church or a Pres- 
bytery, lay the burden of raising the min- 
ister’s salary on the new congregation 
before it has erected its church building. 


About the Preacher 


What kind of a preacher can engage 
in this work? If possible, he should be 
a man of experience. Many of our suc- 


Here is the beginning of 
the new work in Nash- 
ville. First a manse 
which serves as the pas- 
tor’s home and as a 
church center. Even- 
tually a church building 
will go up on the site 
indicated. 


By CHARLES A. LOGAN 


cessful preachers would be greatly bless- 
ed if they would resign as pastors of their 
large churches and undertake to build 
a new suburban church. I have known 
one who gave up his city church, devoted 
his strength to saving the 2,000,000 people 
of the Appalachian mountains, and it is 
said that 92 churches and schools and 
one presbytery honor his name as its 
founder. I know another one who gave 
up his famous old church in Brooklyn 
and devoted his life to such work. He 
was an honor man at Princeton, and 
thousands bless his name today. Our 
seminaries are beginning to train their 
students to go out as pioneers and build 
new churches. Baptists are more skillful 
and zealous. They are building almost 
every mile. There is much that we can 
learn from them. 

How do you go about starting a new 
church? If one church will sponsor it, if 
the pastor and some of the active mem- 
bers feel that it is the call of God, and 
they desire to do his will, it is very for- 
tunate. Then obtain a preacher who 
feels the same call and is determined to 
carry it through. There must be no 
question in the minds of the people as 
to whether it can be done. They must 
determine to do it. They must bring a 
conviction to the community that a real 
Presbyterian church, not a chapel, not 
a Sunday school, but a real church is 
to be built. When God called Noah to 
build an ark, 600 feet long and 90 wide, 
that poor, unpopular preacher did not 
own one gopher log nor have one dollar 
in his pocket, but by faith he built the 
ark and saved his house. You must pray 
for and expect miracles of our living Lord 
Jesus. 











When you come to choose the suburb, 
you need direct, divine guidance, for there 
are various kinds of suburbs. One can 
tell fairly well the class of people by 
their homes. “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” One does not always find the 
place of greatest need in the humble cot- 
tages, for they probably are already sup- 
plied with a church. 

In one city that I know the greatest 
need is in a suburb where the residences 
cost from $25,000 to $50,000. I am sure 


that it ought to have a Presbyterian 
church. It is well to find a community 
where a number of Presbyterians are 
living. They will make a nucleus and 


be of great help. 

Buy a home for the preacher. He 
should live in the community. Not many 
good houses are for rent. ‘The manse 
should have a living room and dining 
room that can be used for meetings. Let 
the minister begin right in his own home. 
Therefore fix the rooms attractively so 
that the people will be glad to come. Some 
want to buy a meeting house or a tem- 
porary building. In one city they talked 
of buying for me a big mansion and six 
acres of land at $40,000. I was grateful 
for their zeal, but I declined for I did not 
know whether the people would come to 
it. Some residences are hard to enter, 
some are easy. One cannot tell before- 
hand. 

If possible buy a lot that will be suf- 
ficient for the church and educational 
building and plenty of room for parking. 
Make it at least two, or if possible, five 
acres. 


The Day of Beginning 

Now the time has come to begin. The 
home is ready. Folding chairs are at 
hand, and hymn books. Advertisements 
have been fully published. Announce- 
ments have been made in the sponsoring 
church. The preacher has prepared him- 
self to preach as good a sermon as can 
be heard anywhere. Many prayers have 
been offered and our living Lord Jesus 
has been urgently requested to attend. 
The time for the first hour of worship 
is at hand. There may be 20 present. If 
the members of the sponsoring church 
are interested, there may be 60. In one 
place I had four, but we had a blessed 
time, and all of them became charter 
members, and more than 400 are in that 
church now. 

If we did not begin the Sunday school 
on the first Sunday, we start it on the 
second. It may not be fully organized, 
but it is surprising how many Christians 
are willing and ready to work in a new 
Sunday school. Our Lord provides them. 
The children come, and before the end 
of the first month, there is a superintend- 
ent, pianist, treasurer and secretary and 
six teachers for the departments. Of 
course, all of them are tentative, for the 
church is not yet organized, but all are 
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getting a thrill out of it and they are 
happier than they have ever been. 

As we have no church building yet I 
announce that I will hold a community 
prayer meeting in any home that gives 
us a welcome. By the time we have 40 
such prayer meetings, we know several 
hundred people. Our theme for a year 
is “Lord, teach us to pray,” and all take 
part, so sometimes as many as 30 pray 
in one home. The host and hostess of 
the home invite their neighbors and are 
so glad when the living room is full. 
These prayer meetings are the power 
houses of the new church. 

The Women-of-the-Church get an 
early start. They have been looking for- 
ward to it for it is something new. Some 
gifted one of them gives the devotional 
message during which they are very quiet 
and prayerful. When it is finished and 
25 women are all talking and listening 
at the same time, there is no doubt about 
its success. 

The family supper is as valuable as a 
religious meeting. This is to develop 
their social life, for in a community where 
there is no church, one does not know his 
neighbors. Each one brings his ‘‘covered 
dish.” All is spread on the table and 
mixed so that each one chooses his neigh- 
hor’s better food, and conversation easily 
starts from there as he praises what he 
is eating. A few jolly games make them 
all ten years younger and friends for life. 


Surveys, Then Visits 


Surveys of the community that are 
made by discreet, earnest Christians are 
valuable for one year. Older surveys are 
out of date, for many in new suburbs 
change their residences. The members 
of two or three churches may make a sur- 
vey of a large district on a Sunday after- 
noon. Some pastors desire to know the 
religious background of the people in 
every home. One should visit those of 
his own denomination first, for Presby- 
terians know of other Presbyterians. This 
information is better than a survey to me. 
An early visit must be made on new- 
comers, or some early bird will get your 


Dr. Logan’s basic train- 
ing in this field came in 
Japan where he helped 
establish scores of 
churches. He and Mrs. 
Logan are shown here 
with the famous Kag- 
awa family. 


A lazy man will never build 
a suburban church. 

By this time the preacher is fortunate 
if he has found among his members a 
man who will take charge of the home 
visitation and take five or six teams out 
every week. He should keep them sup- 


prospects. 


plied with lists of prospects. They go 
out at seven o'clock, meet with their 
leader and preacher at 9:30 and report 
on their visits. Notes are made on their 
cards, and the pastor should follow them 
within a week to the homes where they 
found good prospects. This is the most 
fruitful kind of evangelism. 

The preacher has prepared an appeal 
to his presbytery to organize a new church 
in the suburb. This is presented at every 
meeting of the growing group and the 
attendants are urged to sign their names 
and become charter members of the new 
church. The list grows and the meeting 
of presbytery approaches. The charter 
members—men, women and young people 

attend and enthusiastically present 
their petition. The day of organization 
is set, a commission of presbytery is ap- 
pointed, and all hearts are aglow with 
hope. 


A Church Is Organized 


‘The great day comes. All arrange- 
ments have been made. Invitations have 
been sent to other churches; the audience 
is glad. Hymns of praise are sung. The 
preacher does his best. The commission 
receives the charter members. The names 
of all the men are printed, the election of 
elders and deacons is conducted, and ten 
men are ordained and installed as serv- 
ants of God. The name of the church 
is chosen, and is blessed as it starts on 
its eternal career of service and fruitful- 
ness. 

By this time the preacher is busy. He 
conducts five meetings a day on Sunday. 
His home overflows with enthusiastic 
members. They must find a new meeting 
house. Some school superintendents will 


not lend their schools for religious use, 
but others do. 
If rent is asked, pay it out of the of- 
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ferings, and liberally reward the janitor. 
Schools are not very good for religious 
services, but it may be that there is no 
better place. Schools are easy for chil- 
dren to attend, but not so easy for adults. 
So determine to make it a temporary 
meeting house. 

You must build a church. Make it 
beautiful to please your Lord, and the 
community. Do not present a shanty 
to your God. It does not commend your 
faith to the suburb. Get the best archi- 
tect in the city. Let him get the best 
contractor. ‘They will save you money. 
Eight churches have sent their building 
committees to see the last one I built and 
want to build churches like it. 

I never know where the money is com- 
ing from. I pray tomy Lord. He says, 
“Ask, and it shall be given you.” He 
still works miracles. He sends it in. 
He has children who love him, and they 
are glad to bring it in. The members 
of the new church, if blessed, can give 
$10,000 in two or three years. The spon- 
soring church can give $5,000 a year. 


They Said 


Continued from Feb. 23, calling 
attention to significant statements 
published in these columns 


during 1952 


Ministers and Children 


Could it be that, in the long run, it 
would be better if ministers spent more 
time teaching children and less time 
preaching to adults?p—H. P. Pircrim, 
June 2. 


Turtle on a Stump 


If you ever see a turtle sitting on top 
of a stump you can be sure that he 
didn’t get there by himself—Presby- 
terian, USA, Assembly’s Moderator 
HERMAN N. Morse, June 2. 


Presbytery Is a Bishop 


Our churches have got to become Pres- 
byterian once more. We have too many 
congregational churches. Too many 
churches forget that presbytery is a bishop 
and presbyteries forget it too—HowarpD 
HAMILTON, Presbyterian, USA, secretary 
of Ministerial Relations, June 9. 


Cooperation in Japan 


The great benefit from the Kyodan (or 
United Church of Japan) has been na- 
tionwide cooperation. They have learned 
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One kept it up for four years. I have 
known the First Church in a city to give 
$10,000, and another church $7,000. In- 
dividual friends have brought in $500 or 
$1,000. The presbytery should contribute 
$10,000 to a new suburban church. And 
the Assembly’s Board of Church Exten- 
sion should send a gift of $10,000, for 
this is its objective. Then let the officers 
of the new church go to the bank and 
get a long-term loan of $20,000. 

It pays to build these new churches. 
They are most fruitful. Look at this one 
that I turned over to a pastor five years 
ago. It is the Beverly Hills Church of 
Huntington, West Virginia. According 
to its report for the year of 1951-52, it 
has 9 elders, 12 deacons, 57 additions, 
396 members, 436 in Sunday school. It 
gave $2,060 to world missions, total to 
benevolences $8,127, paid its pastor’s 
salary in full, owns property worth $125,- 
000, built a new church five miles away 
in Green Valley, and made pledges of 
$12,000 to Union Theological Seminary. 
What a church! 


Something! 


to have fellowship as Christians, to forget 
the little differences that separate and to 
magnify the great doctrines which all 
Christians believe—CHarLEs A. LOGAN, 
June 9. 





Universal Fellowship 


The Christian church is the only uni- 
versal fellowship that transcends man- 
made barriers. The future belongs to 
ecumenicity, to a world Christian com- 
munity with Christ as Lord and elder 
brother.—WaALLACE M. ALsTON, June 16. 


God’s Instrument 


The reunited church to which we look 
forward would make it possible, in a new 
sense, to proclaim and manifest to the 
world that view of the Christian church 
as an instrument of God’s glory which 
has been the supreme contribution of Re- 
formed thought to the Church Universal. 
We want our Presbyterian heritage to 
have a worthy contemporary organ which 
God, in his condescension, might use for 
his glory in this generation—Jrsse H. 
BairD, June 16. 


Redemptive Demonstration 


We've had a family quarrel, and a 
family quarrel is always a scandal. 
I believe that a reunion of our churches 
would be redemptive—a demonstration 
to the world that would be redemptive. 

—JrssE H. Batrp, June 16. 


A Presbyterian Church 


A local (Presbyterian) congregation, 
constituted a church according to the 
Book of Church Order, is not like a child 
which, once delivered of its mother, be- 
comes a separate individual, but accord- 
ing to the very essence of that book a local 
congregation is a finger or an arm of a 
body which, when severed, loses its life 
and ceases to exist. . .. The Presbyterian 
Church .. . is not a group of autonomous 
bodies held together by a voluntary agree- 
ment, but . . . we are “a spiritual com- 
monwealth.”—BEN L. Rose, June 23. 


Steward 


The local congregation is accountable 
as a steward to the presbytery, which is 
accountable as a steward to the synod, 
which is accountable as a steward to the 
General Assembly, which is accountable 
as a steward to the Lord Jesus Christ 
who, according to the Book of Church 
Order, is the great King and Head of the 
church. Therefore, for the charter of 
a Presbyterian Church to affirm that its 
property is “‘for the absolute, sole and 
exclusive benefit of the members of the 
congregation without right, title, interest 
or estate . . . existing in favor of any 

presbytery or other ecclesiastical 
body” is certainly not in accord with the 
Book of Church Order.—BEN L. Rose, 
June 23. 
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Pray for Chapel Hill 


We cannot believe that the greatest in- 
terests of the Kingdom have been served 
in the action of Orange Presbytery’s com- 
mission in ousting the pastor of the Chap- 
el Hill church and in refusing to seek 
some method of reconciliation with the 
officers of that church. 

We find it difficult to believe that any 
minister or elder on the commission 
would feel that he had been treated justly 
if the positions were reversed and if such 
action were taken without the substantia- 
tion of definite charges and the privilege 
of hearing and confirming or refuting 
them. 

As we have pointed out before (Dec. 
15). it is obvious that irregular proceed- 
ings have marked the life of the Chapel 
Hill church for a long time but the Ses- 
sion is the responsible body in such cases. 
Therefore, when the officers of the church 
expressed their full desire to conform to 
the procedures of the church and to enter 
into conferences with the commission to- 
ward that end, it is difficult to understand 
why some efforts could not have been 
made in that direction. 


No one questions the right of a com- 
mission to take the steps that have been 
taken. We are simply raising a question 
as to the wisdom of them and of the far- 
reaching effects which flow from such a 
radical decision. 

The best interests of the church will 
hardly be served when the general public 
is given reason to feel, as the Greens- 
boro Daily News put it editorially: 

“The longer the commission refuses to 
make these grievances perfectly clear, the 
more the impression grows that: (1) 
They are not sound enough to stand public 
serutiny; or (2) the real motivations be- 
hind the ouster action involve practices 
which the Presbyterian Church itself does 
not sanction.” 

Most of all, this is unfortunate (1) 
for the minister, who is put out of a 
church with a cloud resting over him 
because of indefinite, intangible charges 
which never were brought to light. It 
can make a martvr out of him. which 
would not be good for him or for the 
Kingdom. It is also unfortunate (2) for 
the Chapel Hill officers and congregation 
who have tried, at great cost, to provide 
a dynamic church alongside one of our 
great universities. The-e people face a 
situation that will trv their faith. If, 
as is usually the case in such instances, 
there were two sharp divisions in the 
congregation, there would be another sort 
of problem, but here is a congregation 
practically unanimous in its stand. How 
to conserve the values and to avoid utter 
dissipation of the great opportunity at 
this strategic center is the problem resting 
upon these people. Thev deserve our 
pravers. Thev will need them. 


Let Presbyterians Reunite! 


VI. For a More 
Effective Witness 


Will the proposed merger of the three 
major Presbyterian bodies in the United 
States enable us to carry out the great 
commission laid upon us by our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ? 

This is the question our church is now 
required to face? It is the basic. indeed 
the only question, regarding “which the 
issue should be settled. 

We believe that this fundamental 
question can be answered onlv in the af- 
firmative—because, as we have previous- 
lv pointed out: Presbyterians are one 
neople, because Presbyterian union is, in 
fact, Presbyterian reunion, hecause our 
growing cooperation points to such re- 
union; because Presbyterian reunion will 
enable us to bear a wider witness, not in 
the South alone, but throughout the con- 
tinental United States and beyond, not in 
seven countries as now, but in more than 
a score others. Also because Presbyterian 
reunion will enable us to bear a more 
effective witness. 





There will be a better use of our ma- 
terial resources. There will be some econ- 
omies in administration—certainly one 
Board of World Missions can be operated 
more economically than three, and so 
with the other major boards of the 
church. Duplication and waste will be 
eliminated, not only on the highest levels, 
but in numerous synods, presbyteries, 
and local communities. Many overlapping 
and competitive situations can be abol- 
ished. In 1919 our permanent committee 
on Cooperation and Union reported that 
marked unrest existed in the Synods of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri. An increasing desire for some 
form of closer relations with the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, and with other 
hodies of like faith and order was re- 
ported from Arkansas, Texas and Flor- 
ida. The older and stronger synods, the 
Assembly was told, seemed at that time 
to be content with conditions as they 
were. The reason for this situation was 
easy to understand. Unrest and dissatis- 
faction existed in Synods where Presby- 
terians, U.S., and USA were competitors, 
and weakened because of their division, 
in too manv cases because of their du- 
plication of efforts. That situation still 
exists, only the unrest in the competitive 
svnods has greatly increased. Reunion 
sentiment is stronger in such synods be- 
cause earnest ministers of the gospel and 
equally devoted laymen know that a com- 
hined witness will be a more effective 
witness, because there will be economies 
in both men ond menev. Today there 
is a vast exchange of population taking 
place in the United States. Cities in the 
South and West are growing more rapidly 
in proportion to their population than 
cities in the North. Presbyterian reunion 
will enable us to meet these challenging 
new demands more effectively and to use 
our benevolence: in more businesslike and 
more Christian ways. 

There will be a better use of our 
human resources. Waste in manpower 
will be avoided. Our great executive 
agencies will draw on the best in both 
churches. (In the past some of our 
ahlest men have been called out of the 
South—challenged by the greater oppor- 
tunities which are offered in a truly na- 
tional church.) Why should not the best 
minds, the greatest hearts, the most sen- 
sitive souls in our three Presbyterian 
churches contribute their best to Presby- 
terianism as a whole rather than to one 
of its three divisions only? The pooling 
of minds will be of mutual advantage. 
We have something to learn from our 
brethren in the West and North, and there 
are doubtless some things which they can 
learn from us. Reunion will broaden our 
vision. It will call out new energies. 
Tt will release vast, unimagined power. 

There will be a better use of our 
spiritual resources. True, we can pray 
for the progress of the Kingdom in ter- 
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ritories occupied by our fellow-Presby- 
terians and no doubt many of us do. But 
our prayers will be more widely conceived 
and therefore more spiritually fruitful in 
a reunited church. And as we observed 
last week the written and spoken word, 
the various kinds of spiritual energies 
released by our gifts, will carry much 


further than we have ever known. 

In his last recorded prayer Jesus pray- 
ed for his disciples “that they may all 
be one . . . that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me.” ‘That is why 
we too labor and pray that Presbyterians 
may be reunited. 

(To be continued) 





GOD IN THE GROCERY STORE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
—Psalm 139:7 


F A CUSTOMER at the Super-market 

said to the manager, “I am looking 
for God,” the manager might think it 
blasphemous or funny or just plain crazy. 
But he would certainly tell the customer 
to go look somewhere else. ‘Where do 
you think you are?” he might say. “This 
is a grocery store.” 

But the Christian church has always 
said that God is everywhere, and if he 
is everywhere he must be in the grocery, 
in the drugstore, department store, every- 
where. And yet believers in God do not 
usually look for him in the grocery, and 
even a sincerely Christian store manager 
would be just as much astonished as an 
atheist if anyone asked him about God in 
his place of business. 

Now there is sense and truth in the 
proposition that God is everywhere. There 
is also sense and truth in the proposition 
that God is in some places more than in 
others. The God of the Bible comes and 
goes, he comes to some men, be abandons 
others. He is a God who can be sought 
and found, a God into whose presence 
man can come. And vet at the same time 
he is a God whose presence follows us 
everywhere. 

Abraham found him at Gerar, Jacob at 
Bethel, Joseph (in retrospect) at Dothan, 
when they had not been expecting him. 
The poet of Psalm 139 perceives God on 
the farthest sea-beaches, or in the rocks 
on which the tallest mountains rise. And 
vet these all had their altars, and some of 
them thought of God as sitting between 
the cherubim on the sacred Ark. 

How can all this be true? How can 
God be everywhere and yet be in some 
places as he is not in others? Is he 
not in Christ more than in St. Peter, more 
in the Christian than in the pagan, more 
in the church than in the grocery, more 
in the communion service than in the 
church dart-ball tournament? Or, if he 
is equally present in all of these places 
and circumstances, why attend commun- 
ion, why bother to go to church at all? 
Indeed, if he is everywhere, why think 
about him or wish for him, as he is here 
anyway? 
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ET US look at that puzzle seriously. 

Whatever answer we give, we cannot 
afford to let go either truth: God is every- 
where, and also God is in some place as he 
is not in others. We may be helpful by re- 
membering that God’s presence is not like 
ours. We can be in only one place at once. 
We can be either in the grocery or at 
church, but not in both places at once. 
God is Spirit, and infinite, and his ways 
of being present are not limited as ours 
are. 

Nevertheless, even we who are shut up 
in our bodies are not quite shut up there, 
for we too are spirits, made in the image 
of God. We can be lying on a bed, sick, in 
this room, and we can also be present 
in the minds and memories of twenty 
people praying for us. We can drive 
through a hundred miles of highway and 
not remember a mile of it, because all the 
time our heart is at the end of the road, 
where a loved one is waiting. We can 
be in a grocery store on Saturday and in 
church on Sunday, and if the church is 
the kind of place it ought to be, then we 
can be more completely there than we 
were in the grocery, because the shopping 
was part of the week’s routine, while 
at church our whole soul was for once 
lifted out of all our routines and set at 
the very throne of God. 

So we can have some faint insight into 
how God can be in some places more than 
in others. Theologians have contrived 
various ways of expressing this. Some 
talk about the difference between ‘‘com- 
mon” and “special” grace. Some talk 
about God’s body as different from his 
whole self; of his impersonal and per- 
sonal presence; or of his extensive and in- 
tensive presence. 

All these ways of saying it are hitting 
at the same idea. God is everywhere, but 
he is more characteristically, actively, in- 
tensely, personally present in some places 
and under certain conditions than in 
others. 


N WHAT PLACES and on what oc- 
casions, then is God especially pres- 
ent? Clearly, in those places and occa- 
sions where his purposes, his attitudes, 
are better known and shared; in those 


places and occasions where his cause and 
kingdom are known and furthered. That 
is why, on a Lord’s Day morning, he is 
more likely to be found in a church than 
on a golf course. That is why he is to 
be found in some congregations, some 
sermons, some church activities, more 
than in others. That is why God is es- 
pecially present in the sacraments, for 
these come right from the heart of God’s 
will for his children, these speak most 
vividly of God’s inmost and uttermost 
love. This too is why some find God in 
the sacrament and some do not. Bread 
from the same flour, blessed by the same 
prayer, may be taken by two persons side 
by side with vastly different meaning. 
If in one there is the spirit and the in- 
tention of the Giver, and if in the other 
the sacrament is no more than an inter- 
lude in a life of self-seeking, then one 
will find Him while the other may pass 
quite as he came. 
So God is in church. 


And yet God is in the grocery store 
all the same, and he can be found there. 
At the door on a Saturday evening One 
is waiting all unseen. How did you enter 
and how did you leave? he asks those 
who come out with their bundles. Did 
vou buy your bread with a grateful heart, 
did you breathe a quiet Thank You to the 
thousands who brought all these things 
to this street so near your door, to the 
God who gives rains and fruitful sea- 
sons P 

How did you think of your work ?>— 
he will say to the manager locking up, 
to the owners looking over the reports. 
Was it only money you wanted? Is profit 
the main thing and everything else for 
profit’s sake? Or were you glad to do 
this service to men and women and chil- 
dren? 

What gives you greater content, that 
you have profited or that you have 
served? I was in there all day; but did 
you see Me? 
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CHAPEL HILL 
(Continued from page 3) 


in the affairs of the church in recent 
years. 

In this setting, representatives of 
Orange Presbytery’s council — visited 
Chapel Hill to discuss organizing a new 
church. The council members talked 
with our church officers, then with the 
petitioning group. 

The meeting with our officers was very 
revealing. A meeting which started out 
ostensibly to get our opinion on the es- 
tablishment of a new church turned into 
an open attack on Mr. Jones. In the 
course of this attack it was stated that 
our church needed support for its stu- 
dent program but that this support would 
not be forthcoming as long as Mr. Jones 
was pastor. Mr. T. Henry Patterson 
stated that he had been deluged with 
letters from ‘“‘across the synod” demand- 
ing Mr. Jones’s dismissal. We asked 
how many letters constituted a deluge. 
Mr. Patterson finally defined it as 18 
letters. When forced to produce this del- 
uge at a later date, Mr. Patterson could 
locate but two of them, one-ninth of a 
deluge. 

Mr. Jones was then asked to meet pri- 
vately with the entire council in Greens- 
boro. At this time he was told that he 
lacked the confidence of certain people 
“across the synod.” He asked for the 
evidence, and Mr. Patterson produced 
two derogatory letters. One of these 


letters, it has been learned since from its 
author, was irrelevant to the issue at 
hand and four years out of date. Mr. 
Jones in turn produced complimentary 
letters, and the issue remained a draw. 
Rumors of irregularities in the Chapel 
Hill Church were brought up and dis- 
cussed. An extensive examination of 
Mr. Jones’ theology was carried out. At 
the end of the meeting it was suggested 
that Mr. Jones quietly accept the next 
call coming his way and bow out of 
Chapel Hill. This he declined to do. 


Council Members on Commission 


The council then recommended to the 
presbytery that a second church be es- 
tablished and that the presbytery petition 
synod to transfer its student work funds 
to pay the salary of the pastor of the 
new church. (Minutes of Orange Pres- 
bytery, Vol. 183, No. 2, pp. 7-9.) It is 
interesting to note that six of the persons 
on the council when these motions were 
passed became members of the Judicial 
Commission and that one other council 
member has been added to the commis- 
sion since that time. Those who serve 
this double function are the following: 
Ministers: Z. T. Piephoff, J. M. Gar- 
rison, John Whitley, and J. P. H. Mc- 
Natt; and Elders C. W. Perry, E. F. An- 
drews, and M. E. Yount. 

Orange Presbytery met to consider the 
council’s recommendations on June 13, 
1952. Three things happened. The es- 
tablishment of the new church passed 
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with the active support of the representa- 
tives of the present church. The proposal 
to divert student work funds was defeat- 
ed. A motion to set up a Judicial Com- 
mission to organize the new church was 
made. At this point Rev. Chester Alex- 
ander moved an amendment to the mo- 
tion, giving the Judicial Commission 
power to investigate fully the program 
of the present Chapel Hill church. This 
amended motion carried. 

Ten men were placed on the commis- 
sion. We did not realize at the time that 
six of those elected were council members. 
Two men thought to be friendly toward 
Mr. Jones were nominated from the floor 
along with others, but were opposed and 
defeated as being biased. No one pointed 
out the possible bias of the six members 
of the council nominated by Rev. T. 
Henry Patterson. Thus as the commis- 
sion began its operations, we felt that 
it had already arrived at its conclusions. 
Hindsight has not altered our opinion. 
Now that the investigation is over, the 
commission is asking the pastor to leave, 
the same request that the majority made, 
as council members, one year ago. 


Point to “Sidelights” 


Most of the actions of the commission 
have made the newspapers, and much 
has been said about the Chapel Hill con- 
troversy. There are several interesting 
sidelights, not generally known, which 
buttress our contention that the ends of 
justice have not been served. 

In a letter to the commission dated 
July 11, 1952, the church made the fol- 
lowing request, “If the commission is 
taking evidence that is to be presented to 
Presbytery you will certainly want one 
of our elders to sit with you.” This is 
asking no more than the right to hear evi- 
dence and cross-examine witnessses. This 
elementary right and common courtesy 
was denied us. 

Again, the commission met with the 
officers on November 30, 1952, to present 
their findings. They read a lengthy re- 
port which we felt contained errors, mis- 
statements, and half-truths. We were 
then told that they would not discuss the 
evidence with us. The officers were re- 
quested to resign on the basis of the find- 
ings in this document. Dr. Van Hecke, 
our spokesman, asked whether the officers 
would be given an opportunity to reform. 
We were told that this was not possible. 


Officers Make Counter-Proposal 


4 


On December 3, the officers made a 
counter-proposal which, it seemed to us, 
would correct all of the errors of the 
church save those attributed to the pastor. 
It is clear from the commission’s report 
that the major errors were those of the 
officers. The pastor was blackened chief- 
ly by association with his officers. 
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The commission returned to Chapel 
Hill on the seventh of December to report 
to the congregation. Several interesting 
statements were made. First the congre- 
gation was told not to pay too much at- 
tention to the details of the first report. 
(See “Report to Congregation,” page 6, 
paragraph 2.) This implied that the 
commission felt insecure about the valid- 
ity of its evidence. Then the commission 
stated that the officers’ counter-proposal 
was satisfactory and that they were in- 
clined to accept it. (Ibid. page 4, para- 
graph 8.) This spirit of reconciliation 
toward the officers has never been shown 
toward the minister. This is strange in 
view of the fact that the major discrepan- 
cies listed in the findings of the commis- 
sion involved the officers. 

The congregation was asked, without 
the listing of a single specific charge, 
to get rid of the pastor “because of the 
general pattern” and to “restore confi- 
dence in the church.” 

Our avarice was re-tested publicly on 
this day when the commission offered to 
assist in raising money to erect a finer 
building if we would get rid of the min- 
ister. In other circles an offer of this 
kind is generally referred to as a “‘bribe.” 
Our response to this degrading proposal 
was that we were not for sale. 

The next Sunday, December 14, the 
congregation voted its confidence in the 
minister by 156-14 in a secret ballot. 
Confidence in the officers was voted with 
only eight negative votes. 

At this point, we contacted the com- 
mission in an effort to discover whether 
a satisfactory settlement was possible. We 
learned several things. First, we found 
a lack of unanimity among the commis- 
sion members. ‘There were definitely 
members who were unhappy with the 
commission’s operations. Also we found 
that one member who had left the presby- 
tery had written suggesting a compromise. 
The calling of a presbytery meeting at 
this time prevented any negotiations. 


Conferences Were Not Held 


In individual conversations from time- 
to-time with the commissioners, especially 
at the presbytery meeting January 20, 
1953, personal assurances have been 
given that the commission desired to hold 
conferences seeking a solution. The of- 
ficial pronouncements which have been 
uniformly hard and uncompromising 
have each time failed to gibe with prior 
assurances of a Christian spirit of recon- 
ciliation. 

All of these facts lead to but one con- 
clusion, that there is a stubborn deter- 
mination on the part of the commission 
to expel Charles Jones from the church. 

Our position is simple. We want our 
case judged by unprejudiced people, not 
people who have shown bias and prejudice 
before, during and since this investiga- 
tion. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Board Names Six 
New Missionaries 


Six new missionaries have been ap- 
pointed, three of them for three-year 
terms, by the Board of World Missions. 

Robert W. Cousar, Jr., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will engage in evangelistic work 
in a field yet to be determined. He has 
completed his work for his doctorate at 
the University of Edinburgh. 

John Somerville, Barnardsville, N. C., 
will go as an evangelistic missionary to 
Korea. Charles A. Sthreshley, Hopewell, 
Va., has been approved for service in 
Africa. His wife, the former Florence 
Moore, has already served one term as 
a missionary in Africa. Messrs. Cousar 
and Somerville are Columbia Seminary 
graduates while Mr. Sthreshley is from 
Union in Virginia. 

The three-year terms include: Madge 
Rice, Memphis, Tenn., secretary to the 
business manager in the Congo Mission; 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. Mitchell, El] Do- 
rado, Ark., in educational and business 
work in Japan at Shikoku Christian Col- 
lege. 

Coincident with the February meeting 
of the Board a dinner was given in honor 
of Executive Secretary C. Darby Fulton 
upon his completion of 20 years in that 
office. Special gifts and tributes were pre- 
sented Dr. Fulton on that occasion, and 
seven employees of the Board who have 
served for 20 years or more were pre- 
sented watches. 

A special appropriation of $2,500 for 
emergency relief in Holland was made 
by the Board in conjunction with the 
work done through Church World Serv- 
ice and the Department of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S., it was 
announced, leads all denominations in 
contributions of material relief through 
Church World Service in proportion to 
membership. In total number of pounds 
ent in the church ranks third. Relief 
goods in CWS warehouses were divided 
equally between Europe and Asia last 
year. Tribute was paid to the Women 
of the Church whose support of the re- 
lief program accounted for the church’s 
high standing. 

Urgent needs for personnel included 
six nurses so badly needed in the Belgian 
Congo now that they will be sent imme- 
diately instead of via Belgium for special 
work, and a business man for the Chunju 
Hospital in Korea. (Other personnel 
items on page 16.) 


USA Board Hears Van Dusen 


President Henry P. Van Dusen, of 
Union Seminary, New York, reported to 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Foreign 
Missions recently following a two-months 
tour around the world. He told his fel- 
low-Board members: 

“Tf you are interested in today’s events, 
look at Europe; if vou are interested in 
tomorrow’s life, look at Asia; if you are 
interested in day after tomorrow, focus 
your attention on Africa.” 

The Board approved a budget of $5,- 
968,495 for its work in 34 countries 
where it works through 1,100 American 
missionaries and fraternal workers in 
some 150 stations. 

Marked progress was reported in im- 
plementing the Board’s policy of trans- 
ferring the direction and control of 
churches and institutions to leaders of the 
overseas churches. 

Mateo F. Occeana, former purchasing 
agent of the Philippines government, was 
welcomed as the Board’s new secretary 
for the Philippines, Thailand and In- 


donesia. 
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No. 32 in a series on congregational singing 


The Leader in Worship 


By JAMES 


Ill. The Announcement of Hymns 

Many congregations have been trained 
to follow an order of service without any 
verbal announcement. The hymn num- 
bers are included in the printed bulletin 
and are also listed on the hymn number 
board in front of the church. While this 
custom has its commendable features, it 
is certainly true that occasional verbal 
announcements of the hymns by the min- 
ister will definitely stimulate the singing. 

Even though the hymns are listed in 
the bulletin, I know of a number of 
preachers who, after making the an- 
nouncements, introduce the sermon hymn 
with several well-chosen comments. Oth- 
ers do the same thing when announcing 
the final hymn. 

Psychologically it is a big boost to 
congregational interest in singing to have 
a pleasant word of comment and encour- 
agement just before singing. On a recent 
rainy Sunday evening, Dr. Theodore F. 
Adams, minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Richmond, introduced the 
opening hymn with some such statement 
as this: ‘The fact that this good sized 
congregation turned out on a rainy night 
shows that you must love the Lord. We 
are all going to join now in singing 
‘Come, we that love the Lord and let 
our joys be known.’ ” And they really 
sang! People who attend services in this 
particular church testify that the very 
method of announcing hymns makes them 
want to sing. 

It is perhaps unwise always to use a 
standard formula in announcing hymns 
like “Let us sing to the praise of God 
hymn number 65.” Many hymns are not 
addressed to God in praise. A number 
of them like “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” are hymns of exhortation and ad- 
monition. 

Also it should be urged that hymns be 
introduced by saying, “Let us sing” in- 
stead of the rhetorical question, “May 
we sing?” 
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R. SYDNOR 


If the hymns are regularly announced 
from the pulpit, it would probably be a 
good idea to vary the introductory com- 
ments, taking care to keep them dignified, 
concise, and challenging. I once heard 
a congregation make a genuine effort to 
master a completely new hymn because 
the minister said something like this by 
way of introduction: ‘‘Although our final 
hymn is unfamiliar, I want to urge each 
of you to try to sing it because it expresses 
the thought of my sermon so completely.” 

A brief comment about the history of 
a hymn may focus the attention of the 
people upon the thought of the words. 
For example, in announcing, ‘“O for a 
thousand tongues to sing my dear Re- 
deemer’s praise,” it could be pointed out 
briefly that Charles Wesley wrote this 
hymn on the first anniversary of his 
spiritual birth. Furthermore, the con- 
gregation could be asked to observe, while 
it sang, the blessings of the salvation 
which are mentioned in the hymn. 

If the hymn is completely unfamiliar, 
a more lengthy story of the hymn’s origin 
might be worthwhile. The volume by 
Haeussler mentioned here Feb. 16 is a 
good sourcebook. I know a minister 
who for vears has followed the weekly 
custom of reading the stories of the three 
hymns chosen for the following Sunday 
morning service. He does not tell them 
all to the congregation but he has built 
up a wealth of personal knowledge and 
his congregation has caught a great deal 
of his enthusiasm for hymns. Dr. Gil- 
man in The Evolution of the English 
Hymn expresses the value of these hymn 
stories in these words, 

“A hymn book is a transcript from real 
life... . The heart of the Christian church 
is revealed in its hymns; and if we will 
take the trouble to relate them to the cir- 
cumstances that gave them birth, we shall 
find that they light up with new meaning 
and have fresh power to help us in our 
daily lives.” 

One of the psychological conditions in 
the learning process is called “readiness.” 
It is the belief of the writer that a con- 
gregation can be made ready, yea eager, 
for the joy of singing by an enthusiastic 
challenge from the leader of worship. 
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In the Shadow of the Cross 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 22, 1953 
Matthew 26. Print 26:6-13, 26-30 


We resume our study of Jesus’ last 
week in Jerusalem. Matthew tells us 
how Jesus presented himself to the nation 
as its promised Messiah: first, by his 
triumphal entry (on Sunday); and sec- 
ond, by his cleansing of the Temple (on 
Monday). ‘Tuesday was a day of con- 
flict. Challenged by an official delega- 
tion from the Sanhedrim, Jesus de- 
nounced Israel’s rulers, countered the 
thrusts of his enemies, and exposed the 
religious hypocrisy of the Pharisees. We 
left him, after the departure of the dis- 
comfited but enraged rulers, seated on the 
Mount of Olives, warning his disciples 
that they would live to see the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the coming of the King- 
dom in power, and that they were to be 
ready at all times—through their use of 
their talents in his service and through 
their service to their fellowmen—for the 
final judgment. 

We come to Wednesday, a day of con- 
spiracy, and Thursday, Jesus’ last day 
with his disciples. Events are moving 
swiftly now toward the end. 


I. The Plot of the Sanhedrim, 
26:1-5 


Wednesday morning leading represent- 
atives of the priestly aristocracy and 
some of the more important rabbis met 
together in the house of Caiaphas, who 
was head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
one of the subtlest minds in Syria, and 
the virtual dictator of Jewry. The Jews 
as a whole bitterly resented the Roman 
dominion and looked forward eagerly 
to their political deliverance. With 
Caiaphas and his friends, however, it 
was quite otherwise. Their exclusive 
privileges were safeguarded and confirm- 
ed by the Roman dominion. War with 
Rome, easily excited by any Messianic 
claimant, would not only have been em- 
barrassing to these wealthy Sadduceans, 
but would almost certainly involve them 
in personal ruin. 

Having failed in their attempts both 
to entrap Jesus in some treasonable ut- 
terance and to discredit him with the 
populace, their only hope now was to 
find some way in which he could be 
seized quietly without arousing the pop- 
ulace and then put to death. It was only 
two days before the Passover, which was 
followed by the seven days of Unleavened 
Bread. Jerusalem was crowded with pil- 
grims, many of them from Galilee, and 
staunch friends of Jesus. It was gen- 
erally agreed that no steps could be taken 
until after the eight day festival was over 
and Jesus’ Galilean friends had departed. 
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These cautious plans were changed by the 
unanticipated offer of Judas. Before 
recounting the nature of Judas’ treachery, 
however, Matthew breaks the thread of 
his narrative and turns back to tell of a 
supper given Jesus some days previously 
in Bethany. 


II. The Dinner in Bethany, 
26 :6-13 


If we had only the account in Matthew 
we would naturally infer that this dinner 
was given Jesus on Wednesday night. 
John, however, tells us plainly that it oc- 
curred six days before the Passover. Mat- 
thew inserts it here probably because it 
comes in more appropriately than as a 
prelude to the triumphal entry. It fur- 
nishes a suggestive background for the 
treachery of Judas. 

During the course of the supper, a 
woman, identified in John’s Gospel as 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus 
(not to be confused with Mary of Mag- 
dala, or with the woman who bathed the 
feet of Jesus with her tears) entered the 
room with an alabaster jar of liquid 
spikenard. Unguents were and are high- 
ly valued in the hot eastern countries, 
where they are most soothing to parched 
skins, and of all anointing oils the most 
precious was that selected by Mary— 
spikenard, made from a plant brought 
from far-off India. It was so valuable 
that only the rich could afford it. Mary 
had a pound of it, which would have cost 
the average laborer a year’s wage. This 
ointment Mary poured over Jesus’ head 
and feet. 

Why did she carry out this extravagant 
gesture? We are not definitely told, but 
quite likely she intended to anoint Jesus 
as the Messiah, certainly the Lord of her 
personal kingdom, and probably the 
long-expected Messiah of the Jews. As 
Sherman F. Johnson writes in the recent 
volume of the Interpreter’s Bible: 

“Like the spreading out of garments 
at the entry into Jerusalem (21:8) and 
the other acclamations (16:16; 20:30-31)” 
{according to John’s chronology this 
anointing came the day before the Tri- 
umphal Entry] “it indicates that many of 
the common people wished Jesus to take 
over political control of the nation. The 
woman may even have hoped to force 
Jesus’ hand. The anointing was in pri- 
vate, as in the case of Saul (I Sam. 10), 
Solomon (I Kings 1:38-39) and Jehu (II 
Kings 9:4-10) and this suggests the hope 
of a revolt or coup d’etat.” 

Some of the disciples (led, it would 
seem, by Judas), poor men, who had been 
all their lives obliged to practice the 
closest economy, were shocked at Mary’s 


extravagance. It would have been better 
to have sold the ointment and given the 
proceeds to the poor, they said. Jesus, 
however, recognizing the love that 
prompted the gift, said, “Why do you 
trouble the woman? For she has done 
a beautiful thing to me. For you always 
have the poor with you, but you will not 
always have me. In pouring this oint- 
ment on my body she has done it to pre- 
pare me for burial.” 

In this incident, suggests Erdman, 
Jesus teaches (1) that no gift to him 
can be too great if made in grateful love; 
(2) care for the poor and other duties 
which are of perpetual obligation may 
give way before an opportunity for serv- 
ice or witness which cannot recur. Jesus 
taught that our soul’s salvation depends 
upon our helpfulness to the needy (25 :31- 
46). But as Buttrick comments: “There 
are crises when the cause of Christ is 
threatened by eclipse. Then a sigh must 
be lifted for him, despite any plenty or 
any hunger. If he should be forgotten 
among men, plenty would become a worse 
hunger.” It may seem a waste of funds 
to build a beautiful house of worship. But 
from them will come numerous lives dedi- 
cated to the service of mankind. Mary’s 
lavish gift has inspired more devotion 
to God and man, it may be, than any 
other gift in history. 

This incident teaches (3) that Jesus 
appreciates the meaning and motive of 
our service. He estimates them at their 
highest possible value and _ interprets 
them in the light of his own knowledge 
and love. Mary’s gift had greater sig- 
nificance than she herself could under- 
stand. Though Mary did not know it 
she was in fact anointing him for his 
burial. He was indeed the Messiah, as 
Mary recognized, but not the political 
Messiah whom she anticipated. As the 
Messiah he could expect not a crown but 
the cross. 

It is consoling to know that Jesus sees 
more in our gifts and in our efforts than 
we ourselves, or others, are able to rec- 
ognize, that he sees beyond the gift itself 
the love which prompts it. As Mary Sin- 
ton Leitch has so beautifully written: 

I strove, O Lord, to grasp a star for Thee, 

And falling, clutched the dust. “That bit 
of earth 

Upon your palm is of a starry worth,” 


I heard Thee say: “Give that instead to 
me!” 


I thought in knightly quest or holy wars 

To win Thee treasure. Bowed on a broken 
sword 

I cried, “My hands are empty.” Thou, O 
Lord, 

Didst answer, “Nay, you bring a gift of 
scars.” 


Lord, I have sought Thy face in vain, and 
now 

I weary. Ah, where art Thou? Hark! I 
hear 

Thy voice: “You sought me, therefore I 
will wear 

Your darkness as a light about my brow.” 


—From Christ in Poetry, edited by 
13 








Thomas C. and Hazel D. Clark. As- 
sociation Press, used by permission. 


III. The Bargain with Judas, 
26:14-16 


Judas was one of the Twelve, chosen 
by Jesus to be his most intimate com- 
panions. Originally he must have been 
a man of spiritual ideals and promise. 
Even now none of the disciples suspects 
him of any disloyalty to their Master, 
or of any defection from His ideals 
What led him to betray Jesus we can 
never know. John 12:4-6 suggests that 
covetousness was among the motives, but 
doubtless in addition there was anger 
arising from having been duped, as he 
supposed, into believing that Jesus was 
the Christ, or chagrin at the discovery 
that Jesus would not bring the political 
redemption for which he had longed. 

Some time on Wednesday, after the 
rulers had decided that they would not 
move against Jesus until after the festival 
week, Judas approached the high priests 
and offered to deliver Jesus over to them. 
They accepted his offer eagerly, promising 
to pay him for his trouble—the price of 
a slave. From that time he began to look 
for a convenient opportunity to carry out 
his bargain— Luke adds, “in the absence 
of the multitude,” or “without tumult.” 
That is what the authorities were deter- 
mined to avoid. Otherwise a Messianic 
revolution might be precipitated which 
would involve them all in a common ruin. 
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IV. The Last Supper, 17-30 


Matthew’s Gospel gives the impression 
that the Last Supper coincided with the 
Jewish Passover, the most sacred festival 
meal of the Jews, which Jesus confessedly 
desired to eat for the last time with his 
disciples. John’s Gospel, however, makes 
it unmistakably clear that this was not 
the case (13:1,29; 18:29; 19:14). The 
Synoptic Gospels confirm this more ex- 
plicit dating of John’s Gospel by point- 
ing out that the Sanhedrim assembled for 
the trial of Jesus on the day of the cru- 
cifixion, and that Joseph purchased the 
grave cloths on the same day, neither of 
which would have been permissible on 
the great day of the Feast. 

The evidence all indicates that Jesus’ 
last meal with his disciples was not a 
regular Passover, but rather the last ob- 
servance of a meal of religious fellowship 
(called the Kiddush) eaten on the eve- 
ning which began the Sabbath and on 
other sacred occasions. So it happened, 
most appropriately, that Jesus was cru- 
cified on the day that the lambs were slain 
for the Passover, and at the very hour 
when the priests were fulfilling that im- 
portant function. 

The disciples, unaware of the approach- 
ing crisis, made preparations for the 
Passover, evidently in the house of an 
adherent to which they had been dis- 
patched by Jesus. That evening Jesus 
ate the meal, which henceforth for his 
disciples was to be a substitute for the 
Passover, the memorial of a greater de- 
liverance than that celebrated by the 
Jewish feast. 

During the course of the supper, hav- 
ing seen the disloyalty of Judas from its 
inception, Jesus announced that one of 
those who sat at the table with him would 
betray him, a suggestion that must have 
caused blank consternation to the rest of 
the Twelve, and to Judas strained expect- 
ancy as to what his Master would say 
or do next. None of the disciples sus- 
pected the true culprit, and when they 
asked for his identification, Jesus merely 
said, “He who has dipped his hand in 
the dish with me, will betray me.” Knives, 
forks and spoons were not then in use; 
a bit of bread was dipped in the common 
dish containing a sauce of bitter herbs. 
Partaking of a common meal was an 
oriental pledge of fellowship. Jesus did 
not identify the traitor. He merely point- 
ed out that it was one who was even then 
partaking with him of this sacred rite 
of fellowship. He added that his ap- 
proaching death was in accord with the 
Scriptures (Ps. 22; Is. 53), but that the 
one who betrayed him was bringing judg- 
ment upon his own head. 

In this scene Jesus appeals first to 
Judas’ better nature, and then to his fears, 
attempting to turn him from his evil 
course. But Judas was not to be dis- 
suaded. He excused himself from the 


table, and went cut into the night, still 
unsuspected by the eleven. 

After Judas had departed Jesus took 
bread and wine and, in the words which 
are so familiar to us, instituted the 
“Lord’s Supper.’ His statement concern- 
ing the bread, “This is my body,” sug- 


gests two things: (1) As the bread is 
broken, so Jesus’ body will be; (2) as 
they eat the bread and are nourished by 
it, so Jesus’ death will be, not a tragic 
loss, but for their benefit. His statement 
regarding the cup, “This is my blood of 
the covenant” (covenant is the word, 
rather than testament, as in the KJV) 
would carry the disciples mind back to 
Exodus 24:8 where God’s_ covenant 
with Israel had been sealed by the blood 
of a sacrifice, and then to Jeremiah 
31:31-34 where the great prophet of the 
exile had predicted that God would make 
a new covenant with his people (It is 
“new covenant” in I Cor. 12:25 and in 
some mss. of Matthew’s Gospel), forgiv- 
ing their sins and writing the law upon 
their hearts. 

Matthew says nothing of the continued 
observance of the supper. Paul, however, 
tells us plainly, and his account is the 
earliest, that Jesus also requested his dis- 
ciples to observe this memorial supper 
till he came again (I Cor. 11:24). It 
was to look back to his death and forward 
to the consummation of the Kingdom: 
“T shall not drink again of this fruit of 
the vine until that day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 

In the institution of the Supper Christ 
distinctly tells us in what aspect he would 
have his death remembered: Not as the 
tragic end of a noble career, not as the 
crowning proof of love, but as the in- 
auguration of a new covenant, a new 
relationship with God made possible only 
by his death. Every time we eat the 
bread and drink the cup with faith in 
Christ who died for us, we are renewing 
the covenant which God has offered to 
us, and to all men in and through him. 
The bread and the cup bring to us the 
promise of forgiveness, the promise also 
of a life produced and sustained by com- 
munion with Jesus Christ, and in the 
world to come the full fruition of unfail- 
ing blessedness, with participation in his 
immortal life forevermore. 

“And when they had sung a hymn they 
went out.” “We have too often imagined 
Jesus going to his cross as a man haggard 
with woe,” says Buttrick. “Here we are 
told that he went singing—with a heart 
utterly dedicate and therefore with a 
strange joy.” “Peace, I leave with you; 
my peace I give to you,” he had said to 
his disciples earlier in the evening (John 
14:27). And when he had finished they 
sang a hymn and went out. He would 
have us meet life and death with that 
same brave and joyous faith. Such faith 
is made possible for us by the presence 
available to us in the Lord’s Supper. 
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BOOK NOTES 





ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS: 
TERTULLIAN — Treatises on Marriage 
and Remarriage, translated and annotated 
by William P. Le Saint, The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 196 pp. 
$3.00 


Tertullian (150-225 A.D.) one of the 
most important of the Church Fathers, 
the founder of Latin or Western The- 
ology, who formulated what became in 
time the orthodox formulas of the Trinity 
and of the Person of Christ shared in the 
growing asceticism of the Catholic 
Church, and went beyond it, so far be- 
yond that it took him at last out of the 
Catholic Church into the ranks of the 
Montanists. 

We have here three of his treatises, 
written before and after his departure 
from the Catholic ranks, setting forth his 
views on marriage and remarriage, the 
last of which he opposes with increasing 
violence. 

The book will be of value to those in- 
terested in the life and thought of the 
early church. The editor deserves all 
praise for his excellent introduction, 
translations and notes. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE INTIMATE LIFE. By J. Norval 
Geldenhuys. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
96 pp., $2.75. 


Intended for engaged and newly-mar- 
ried Christians, this little book offers de- 
tailed guidance for the sex relationship. 
The preface, by Princeton Seminary’s 
Professor Emeritus, Charles R. Erdman, 
and authorship by a former staff secretary 
of the Students’ Christian Association of 
South Africa, should be adequate assur- 
ance that this volume is conservative and 
deals with this relationship in a delicate 
manner. Perhaps the chief contribution 
of the book is its detailed analysis of the 
method of periodic abstinence as the na- 
tural method of birth control. The book 
quotes liberally from pepular works by 
Helena Wright, R. L. Dicken‘on, and 
older ones like those of A. H. Gray. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





Summer Magic. Kenneth & Susan 
Webb. Association Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Easter Story. Felix R. McKnight. 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

Indian Drums Beat Again. Frances 
McGuire. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$2.50. 

No Way Back. Hilda Cummings Price. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

A Sower Went Forth. Richardson 
Wright. Morehouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. 
$1.50. 

Church Organ Accompaniment. Marma- 
duke P. Conway. The Macmillan Co., N. 
Y. $2.00. 

The Medieval Latin Hymn. Ruth Ellis 
Messenger. Capitol Press, Washington, D. 
C. $3.25. 

Dialectic. Gustav E. Mueller. 
man Associates, Inc., N. Y. $4.00. 


Book- 


The Mysterious Treasure of Cloud 
Rock. Jo Brewer. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

The Organizational Revolution. Ken- 
neth E. Boulding. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Sunday School Fights Prejudice. Mil- 
dred Moody Eakin & Frank Eakin. The 
Maemillan Co., N. Y. $2.75. 

Builders of the Quaker Road. Caroline 
N. Jacob. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 
$3.50. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





WANTED 





POSITION WANTED as organist-secretary 

by college graduate with additional year 
of graduate study. Business training and 
experience. Address Box B-3, % Outlook. 
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Duke University Library 


Durham, N. C. 


has 
for 


L-ll the 


wuaries W. Meed, pastor of the Ander- 
son memorial church, Martinsville, Va., 
has announced his intention to retire ef- 
fective next Sept. 1. He will be named 
pastor emeritus and will continue to make 
his home in Martinsville. 

David E. Boozer, formerly of Memorial 
church, Columbus, Ga., is now serving the 
Parkview church, 423 Parkview Drive, 
Marietta, Ga. 

Frank C. King, Overland, Mo., has been 
called to the First church, Valdosta, Ga. 

John N. DiGiacomo from Lawson, Mo., 
to First church, Augusta, III. 

Thomas B. Warren from Reagan, Tenn., 
to 369 N. Gaines St., Russellville, Ala. 

Donald A. Proett from Unadilla, Neb., 
to Route 1, Wahoo, Neb. 

Clarence E. Macartney, of the First 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., where he has 
served 26 years, will retire on July 1. 

Joseph Hopper of the Korean Mission 
is teaching Bible at Stillman College 
during the spring term. 

Archie G. McKee, Hoge fellow at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, from Jackson, 
Miss., has been named assistant to the 
president of the seminary, to succeed 
Fred R. Stair, who is to become pastor at 
Hickory, N. C. 

Howatt E. Mallinson, Roberdell. N. C. 
has accepted a call to the Wythe church, 
Hampton, Va., effective April 1. 


STATED CLERK 
D. C. Young is serving as acting stated 
clerk of Florida until the 


ENA 


For Thou art 
with me 


Presbytery 


SCHREINER 


Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


spring meeting of that body, taking the 
place of the late J. A. McMurray. Mr. 
Young is at 208 Baldwin Ave., DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Religious Emphasis Week speakers 
have included the following recently: 

James F. Hardie, San Saba, Texas, at 
Schreiner Institute. 

Cheves K. Ligon, Southern Pines, N. C., 
Presbyterian Junior College. 


DEATHS 

G. Hunter Norwood, 67, pastor of the 
Goshen, Immanuel and Lebanon churches, 
died at his home in Goshen, Va., Feb. 24. 
Before going there two years ago he served 
in Marion, Va. 

Charles A. Raymond, 59, longtime 
pastor at Newport, Ark., died at his home 
in Lakeland, Fla., after a long illness, 
Feb. 15. 

Joseph W. Campbell, 85, died at Kerr- 
ville, Texas, Jan. 15. His last pastorates 
were in Hamilton and Mart, Texas, when 
ill health forced his retirement and sub- 
sequent removal to Kerrville in 1932 
where he lived until his death. 

James L. Mecklin, 63, pastor of the Belle- 
vue church, Caledonia, Mo., died after a 
short illness Feb. 19. Before going to 
Caledonia last year he served the Pleasant 
Hill and Brazeau churches in Potosi Pres- 
bytery for nearly 12 years. 

Mrs. R. V. Lancaster, former missionary 


to China, 
Jan. 31. 

Evelyn Nisbet Maxwell, widow of C. W, 
Maxwell, died in Charlotte, N. C., Feb, 
21. Mrs. Maxwell had managed the Wm. 
Black Home at Montreat during the past 
two summers. 


died in Charlottesville, Va., 


MISSIONARIES 

Kenneth C. Shaver, treasurer of the 
East and West Brazil Missions, from 
Campo Belo to Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Lillian Wells will be honorably retired 
by the Board of World Missions at the 
end of 41 years of service on June 1, 1954, 
Formerly of the China Mission, Miss 
Wells has served more recently in For- 
mosa. 

In tribute to H. L. Ross upon his retire- 
ment after 47 years as a missionary to 
Mexico, the Board of World Missions said, 
“Few missionaries have been so deeply 
beloved, both by their own missionary 
colleagues and by the people of their 
adopted land.” 


DREs 

Catherine Jean Boand from Second 
church, Houston, Texas, to First church, 
507 Taylor St., Ft. Worth, Texas, April 1. 


OTTS LECTURER 

D. Elton Trueblood, Earlham College 
professor, delivered the Otts Lectures at 
Davidson College, the first week in March. 





appointment. 


FIRST IN AMERICA 


Flora Macdonald College is the first church-related college in America to 
offer the facilities of a Vocational Guidance Clinic using Modern Psychological 
Techniques with a Christian Philosophy of Vocation to people outside the 
college community. This service is offered without charge to High School 
Juniors and Seniors in cooperation with the local churches. Write for 


RODGER DECKER, Director, Vocational Guidance Clinic 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C. 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE of Sherman, Texas, is the 

pioneer Presbyterian liberal arts college of the 

Southwest, a four-year co-educational senior 

college, fully accredited. Write for literature. 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 
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